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own States. How, then, sir, can ress make a law 
whereby the militia may be impressed; 2) tage man by 
man, from the ranks of their own regiments, taken from the 
command of theit own officers, and placedgn the ranks of 
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and that his justice cannot sleep forever.—JEFFERSON. 
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DEBATE IN CONGRESS. 
‘rom the National Intelligencer. 


House or RepresentaTives. 


Thursday, January 23, 1828. 
(Continued. ) 


_ ithas been contended jn this debate, that the right to 
Impress is, in (the commanding General of an Army, a per- 
fect right. He has the full power of the sovereignty; can 
take all; take all for the common defence; all persons, all 
property; the master and slave, the father and son; apd he 
has the same power over what comes under his command 
by impressmeut, as he has over what comes there by con- 
tract. He is endowed with the eminent domain; the tran- 
scendental power of the sovereignty, This question does 
not call for any support from such principles, Why they 
are advanced at this time, and inthe present condition of 
our country, may, for all purposes of this discussion, be 
very safely left tothe determination of those gentlemen 
who have, as sound doctrines, introduced them, | believe, 
for the first time, into a devate in any Con of these 
United States. Yes, Sir, for the first time this House, the 
hallowed temple of liberty, the sanctuary of freedom, has 
been profaned by the publication of doctrines, odious to the 
ear of slavery itself; and-never uttered aloud, and in the 
pure light of day, even by the most absolute despotism. 
Against these, | beg leave to bear my humble testimony, 
and freely to express the most unqualified execration of 
them. A very short examination of the nature of our Go- 
vernment will demonstrate the utter absurdity of all such 
Principles. 
_([Mr. M’Durrie said, I rise, Mr. Speaker, to make a ques- 
tion of order. And in order that we may decide the ques- 
lion correctly, I ask the gentleman from Rhode Island to 
State, who is that member of this House who contended 
thata military officer has a right to impressa citizen? And 
if itshall turn out, as 1 believe it will, that no gentleman 
has maintained such a doctrine, I contend that it is not in 
order for the gentleman from Rhode Island to go into a for- 
mal argument against a right to impress freemen, upon a 
Proposition to indemnify an individual for the impressment 
of a negro slaye. 

Mr. Reep stated that the gentleman from New York [Mr. 

RTINDALE] had contended yesterday, that a military offi- 
cer bad a right to impress a citizen. 

’. Then, said Mr. M’Durrie, the gentleman from New York 
sod the gentleman from Rhode Island may settle that ques- 
tion between themselves. } 

A commanding general [said Mr. Burcess] can have no 
More power than Congress has: for he receives all his 
power from them; and they cannot communicate to others 
whathas not been givento them. We cannot fairly rea- 
Son from the powers of European Governments, to shew 
the powers of ourown. The Governments of Europe have 

the power, not wrested from them.by the People; while 
ur Government has no more power than has been given 
‘othem by the People. In this country, the great residua- 
TY power is with the People; in that, it is with the Govern- 
ment. All the Governments of Europe had a feudel origin. 
; e Roman power, that iron despotism which had, for six 
Siituries setits foot on the neck of ali civilized nations, 
4s, after years of conflict, broken in pieces, by numerous 
*rmies of martial Barbarians. These were led on to the 
ton tuest by numerous warlike chieftains. When the vie- 

Ty Was achieved, they divided the plunder, according to 
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‘| grant. Nearly all the present government ; t. 


‘ginated in this manner; and ere derived fro 
a iste ae an nen ain © 
feudator the ,for only 
ber of days. He could soltber 
inmediate retainers; nor take from 
or slaves When the Sovereigns 
military system, the tenure of Jands, 
liched. Armies were formed by merc 
Men holding lands under fim, ould no longer be: 
as of right, by the Sovereign, to do military sert 
England the whole tenure, by 
was, in the reign of Charles the ; 
free and common soccage. Since that time, ho 
England can exact personal military services; and Georg: 
the Fourth, wearing the crowns of three Kingdoms, with 
the titular sovereignty of France in addition, cannot impress 
into his armies the poorest aud most defenceless man in bis 
dominions. Let me ask, sir, has the Congress of 
ted States more power over the ps of seve 
States, than the King of Great Britain bas over his ow 
subjects? Why, sir, the first settlers of this country, who 
came from England, brought with them “alla 
the rights and liberties of Englishmen.” 
were, that of Rbode Island] know was, “to have and to 
hold their lands by the tenure of free and common soccage.” 
How does it then come to pass that Englishmen cannot be 
im d into the army by the military officers of their 
King; while the Pedple of the United States, both “master 
and servant, father and son,” may be impressed Sa own 
military into their own armies? Did we indeed lose 
the liberty of freeborn English subjects, when we achieved 
the independence of the American States? Even in feuda) 
days, in England, the ranks of war were filled more by a 
gallant spirit of knighthood, the glorious patriotism of chi- 
valry, than by the exercise of any legal power in the So- 
vereign. Would to God, sir, that ancicnt valor of soul, 
that high enthusiasm of patriotic spirit, had redeemed our 
country from this public avowal of the right or the necessity 
of military impressment. Sir? the press-gang of England, to 
man their Navy, is an engine of power, sanctioned by no law, 
or ever justified by any English lawyer; and he who resists 
the exercise of it upon himself, even unto blood. will find a 
perfect justification in the laws of his country. 

Congress, Sir, have power by the Constitution to raise 
armies. This may be dove by either enlistment, or by hi- 
ring auxiliaries, or by calling out the militia, to aid ia the 
execution of the laws, to suppress insurrection, or to repel 
the invasion of any State or Territory. Can this Congress 
raise armies in any other manner? Can they enact a law, 
whereby any person in the United States may be impressed, 
and thereby fillup the ranks of the Army? This law, to have 
any effect, must find some portion of the People whereon 
to be put in legal execution. Can it be executed on the 
militia? By the Constitution, Congress can organize the 
militia. They may, as they have done, form all able bodi- 
ed, free white citizens into companies, battalions, regi- 
ments, brigades, and divisions. These are evuipped, ac- 
coutered. and ofhcered: for all this is expressed or implied 
in the Constitutional power of organization. The militia 
may be called out for any constituuional purpose, and du- 
ring any length of. time provided by law; but they can be cal- 
led out as mitifia only; for they must, says the Constitution, 
be commanded by their own officers appointed by their 
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the Army, and under the command of the officers.of the 
United States? No, sir, the militia cannot, nor & man of ; 
them, be impressed; nor could any one, siter enrolment, 
‘enlist into the army of the United States, had not the law 
fo nizing the militia expressly reserved to (hem tho 
ht so-to enlist. Your law, forraising an army by im- 
ressment, must, sir, ifit operate atall, operate on the 
ple other than the militia of country. You can- 
not, from that constitutional bulwark of our nation, pick 
down so much as one stone, brick, or bit of fractured ce- 
ment, by any minion of military despotism, acting under 
any law ever enacted, or to be enacted by this Congress. 
Your law of im ment must, then, be enacted on those 
=k. from service, under the orgavization of the mill- 
tia. ese are al] such as, by condition, or by age, being 
‘too young, or too old, or by employment, or office, are ex- 
empted from military service, io war orin peace. The 
by their condi- 
d excluded from military service. Both 
@ will agree to this proposition. Policy 
eir masters to place them in the ranka of 
does justice authorize the United States to 
ress and send them there. Noman cap "ee be recel- 
‘or compelled to fight for liberty, without first being 
ade legally capable. of enjoying it. You will, therefore, 
jake po law to or Armies, by authorizing the impress- 
‘ment of slaves. Will you enacta law to conseriba, and 
poems | violence, from the nurture, education, and fnstruc- 
tion, of parental care, guardianship, and affection, the whole 
hild of your country; and fill the rough ranks of war 
ibe tender and unseasoned limbs of infancy? If there 
; not a pgp impossibility interposed between any 
Such law and the object of it; yet are the high moral prin- 
ciples of filial and parental relation, so paramount in the 
heart of every man, woman, aod child, of this nation 
paw ice alaw could never outlive the hour of its enact» 
ment. 

Will you impress those exempted by their advanced age, 
and send your fathers and grand fathers to fight your bat- 
tles, because their more prudent sons refuse to join the ar- 
my by enlistment? These men have purchased their exemp- 
tion by militia services, already performed. You have re- 
ceived the consideration; can you take buck that for which 
they have fully paid you? Not, Sir, with justice; and what 
you cannot do with justice you cannot constitutionally do. 
Indeed, Sir, I believe our nation has, and ever will -heve, 
enough of Spartan courtesy, if not of Spartan valor, to re~ 
vere the character, and hoid inviolate the venerable rights 
ofage. Other persons are exempted by their employments. 
Will you extinguish the lights on your coast, that you may 
place their keepers in your armies, or profit by the salvage 
of shipwreeks on your shores? Will you abolish commerce, 
that you may impress sailors; or give up revenue, for the 
sake of placing custom-house officers under militerly com- 
mapd? The transmission of public and private intehigence 
employs, in the direction and conveyance, a large number 
of men. Will you impress all these into the ranks of war 
and leave all knowledge of passing events to be transport 
from one place or one person to another, by special mes- 
sengers, or ‘‘to be blown about by the viewless couriers of 
the air?” In each of the several States and in the United 
States, isa numerous, learned, and highly respeoted body 
of Judges. These are all exempted from duty in-the or- 
ganized militia of the several States. Will you make a law 
authorizing their impressmeot? Bo, Sir, let it be so enact- 
od, that the recruiting officers of some military chief, high- 
in command, may, by that power which can “take all,” 
briog forward from each State in the Union each venerable 
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Bench, and place them under review in front of 
this Hall. When this is done, send at least a cor-/ 

oral and file of soldiers to the other end of this 
Puilding. Let “the pure ermine of justice” be con- 
faminated by the touch of military violence. Bring 
out the venerable Chief Justice, and his learned as- 
sociates. We shall reduce to fact what was once 
a mere sarcastic fiction; you will really have “an 
army of Judges.” The streams of justice will, in- | 
deed, be cut off at the fountain; her sanctuary will | 
be profaned in the very persons of her consecrated | 
priesthood! But, what then? The Judicial will, 
merely be rendered subordinate to the Legislative, | 
and all to the Military power; and “law will then | 
be silent amidst arms.” Congress will but have to 
add one section more to their aw of impressment, 
and comprehend the Legislatures of the several 
States in the sweeping provisions of it. For, it is 
presumed no Congress will ever make a law ren- 
dering themselves liable to the exereise: of this “emi- 
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mies by impressment have been given to Congress? 
Will not the People know, quite as well as their 
public servants here, when a war is necessary? 
When they believe it to be so, it will be popular 
with them. When they want a war, they will en- 
list, volunteer, run to the battle field, as was done 
in the Revolutionary war. The Constitution, which 
gives Congress all the power they can of right ex- 
ercise, was formed by those men, and formed not 
long after they had achieved our independence. 
Did they not remember the valor wherewith that 
war had been conducted? Did they forebode the 
degeneracy of their race; and therefore provide | 
this constitutional cure for cowardice? And lest, | 
peradventure, their sons and descendants should 
not voluntarily defend their liberty and indepen- 
dence, gave power to Congress to provide for hav- 
ing them d into the ranks of their own ar- 
mies? No, sir; this Constitution, by providing that 
“no man shall be deprived of liberty, but by due 





nent domain,” this transcendent military power, 
which “has a perfect right to take all,” No, sir, 


a law of impressment to “raise armies” cannot be 
made: for you cannot impress those exempted from 
the militia; because they are so exempted by laws 

aramount to the Constitution. And you cannot 
leases the militia, because they are exempted by 
the Constitution. 

This doctrine of impressing freemen involves a 
moral absurdity. All power is given to Congress 
by the will of the People; but all impressment is 
the exercise of power against the will of the Peo- 
ple. How then can it flow from their voluntary 
grant?—All impressment is the exercise of despo- 
lic power—a power uncontrolled by any thing oth- 
er than the will of him who exercises it; but all 
granted power must be limited and exercised ac- 
cording to the will of him who grants it. Despotic 
nower, like slavery, can never originate in compact. 
Liberty is unalienable. How can a man sell bisa 
self to be a slave, since the very consideration he 
may receive for his liberty, will, the moment he 
Becomes a slave, revert to his master, and thereby, 
for want of consideration, render the contraet nu- 
gatory? 

Wisdom is ever schooled by experience; let us 
examine her lessons. We have nad two wars; the 
first, long, dangerous, and difficult; the second not 
so long, attended with less danger, but with some 
difficulties. Neither the Continental Congress, nor 
ihe Congress of the United States, ever exercised, 
or contended that they could exercise, the power to 
enact any law of impressment, sither to raise or re- 
cruit their armies. If, therefore, Congress can have 
no such power, how can commanding Generals, act- 
ing under the law of Congress, have any such pow- 
er?eDid Washington ever exercise, or claim such 
power? No, sir, much as he was almost adored, 
the People of this country, by any attempt at im- 
pressment, would have brought him down to the le- 
vel of mere ordinary humanity. Shall any Gene- 
ral, since his time, in this country, exercise, and be 
justified in exercising, this odious power? Who in 
this Hlouse would have suffered the exercise, upon 
himself, or his sons, of it? Shall we believe that the 


poorest freeman in the country has less of the spi-| 


rit’ of freedom. and generous manhood than the 
wealthiest and proudest man in the nation? It was 
ence nobly said, “The poor man’s house is his cas 
tle. The winds of Heaven may blow through it— 
but tife King dares not enter.” 


dare to-enter? 


of his deyetions, the sanctuary of his wife and chil- 


dren: and shall-the unhallowed foot of violence 


profane his threshold? What man of you all, who 


now hear me, would endure the paltry minion of a 


military despot to rudely enter your dwelling, and 


choose between yourself and your son, which he 
would drag to tie recruiting, house, there to be 
n.easuret an musterc | for the ragks of the army? What kind of necessity justifies any act? It is that 


In this country, 
shall the Congress, or the Commanding General, 
It may be rude and unfinished, but} 
his: fire side is the home of his comforts, the altar 


course of law,” provides that no innocent man shall 
ever be deprived of liberty; nor even the guilty, 
until accused, tried, convicted, and sentenced to a 
loss of it by imprisonment. Sir, not until martial 
law shall become the law of the land, and the 
whole country shall be formed into one vast camp, 
need we fear impressment, either without law, or by 
force of any legislative enactment. 
Cannot property be taken for public use, by the 
Commanding General? It can be taken no other- 
wise, by him, than it can be taken by Congress. 
They are told by the Constitution, “Nor shall pri- 
vate property be taken for public use, without just 
compensation.” Just compensation has reference 
to the value of the consideration paid, as well as to 
the time of payment. He who takes property, un- 
less he contracts to pay at a future day, does not 
make just compensation, unless he pays when he 
receives the property. Nowithstanding the asser- 
tion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. 
SUTHERLAND) a mere promise to pay is a compen- 
sation; especially if made by the United States, 
against which you can have no compulsory pro- 
cess. The United States are continually making 
contracts, and receiving the lands of individuals, 
either for — for fortifications, or other 
- oses. 1ey cannot seize and confiscate these 
ands. An appropriation is made by Congress, to 
make payment, upon receiving the conveyance. 
The owner makes a deed of the land to the United 
States, and, if he be wise, he will not deliver this 
deed to the agent until he receives his money. I 
do not know of any other, nor have 1 ever heard 
of any other method, in this country, of obtaining 
specific private property for public use. The great 
sources of ways and means. by which Congress 
can raise a revenue, are Impost, Duties, Excise, 
Taxes, and Loans. By these they provide for the 
general defence, and not by impressment and mili- 
tary exaction, What, Sir, can a General take, 
when he cannot take the lodging a single soldier in 
any man’s house, even in time of war, unless a law 
be first made, regulating the manner in which it 
may be done? Who, then, will contend, that a Gen- 
eral may plunder the People he is sent to protect, 
stripping the very beds from under their children, 
and carrying away the whole food of their house- 
holds? Why, Sir, the very compensation law of the 
9th of April 1816, giving remuneration to such per- 
sons as had suffered from such impressments, by 
the military officers in the last war, demonstrates 
that Congress considered them all illegal. For it 
provides that all, who have recovered compensa 
tion of such officers, shall receive none of Congress, 
and all who have_not, and who claim it bere, shal! 
before receiving the amount of their claim allowed. 
execute a release to the offieer' who made the im- 
pressment. : ‘ 2 
It has been said, necessity will justify taking any 
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which takes away law. Where necessity may be 
the rule of action, law cannot be the rule. Law 
ends, where necessity begins: for necessity has no 
law. You throw overboard the cargo, to save the 
ship; the owner of the goods is not wronged, be- 
cause, had you not done this, both ship and cargo 
would have been lost. Two men, escaping from a 
wreck succeed in getting on the same plank; } 
can float but one of them; in the struggle for self- 
preservation, one is pushed off and drowned; the 
other reaches the shore. No wrong has been done: 
for, if one had not, both must have perished. ‘Ten 
men are all the survivors in a foundered ship; they 
have no provisions; they agree to a decimation by 
lot. ‘The death of one preserves the rest, till some 
pilgrim traveller of the ocean relieves them. His 
death was a calamity, not wrong: for ail must have 
died, if the death of one had not saved the other 
nine. In a burning city, a house, adjoining one 
already in flames, is blown up, to stop the progress 
of the fire. The owner of that house has suffered 
no injury: for his house would have been consumed 
by the ‘A if it had not been destroyed to stop the 
progress ofit. Ina beleaguered city, cut off from 
all aid and succor from the country, every thing is 
brought forth to aid in the defence; the very wo- 
men carry out their own food and that of their chil- 
dren, to refresh the men fighting on the walls. 
When a practicable breach is made by tle enemy, 
houses are seen to have been demolished, and anv- 
ther wall is already erected within. No injury is 
done to the owners by this mode of defence; be- 
cause, if the enemy had succeeded, he would have 
deprived them of all they possessed. So it is in re- 
capturing a city; and so where the armies of the 
country meet to repulse the invading enemy: What- 
ever is destroyed by the march or conflict, would 
have been taken or destroyed by the enemy, if it 
had not been so desteoyed, on the field of battle, 
These are case. of necessity. 
Now, Sir, did any such necessity exist in the de- 
fence of New Orlehns? The condition of that city 
has, in this debate, been placed before us, and co- 
lored by a description of all the calamities of a be-. 
leaguered town, cut off from all possiblity of aid, 
to be derived from the Government or surrounding 
country. The fact wasnot so. New Orleans was 
aa to the populous and wealthy States of the 
fest. Were they slow in sending succours? No, 
Sir; every wave of their own mighty rivers rolled 
down, freighted with the strength, the arms, and the 
valor, of those patriotic regions. Cotemporaneous 
prejudice may for a time triumph over truth, but 
history, inypartial history, will do justice to the Peo- 
ple; nor leave to the rurure orator in this House 
a shadow of claim to declare, *that New Orleans 
could not have been defended without impressing” 
master and slave, father and son. Nor will I be- 
lieve, Sir, that the gallant people of that devoted city 
waited to be impressed into their own defence. The 
blood of the Goth, the Frank, and the Saxon, min- 
gles in their veins, and when was either race known 
to go back from the face of danger? No, Sir; all 
property was ready, and tendered to the public ser- 
vice; all persons stood to their arms, and waited 
only for the command. There was no treachery, 
no disaffection, no skulking to escape danger, It 
has been said, Sir, the invading foe promised to his 
soldiery all the rewards of a licentious brutality: 
gold to the avaricious, beauty to the 
would to God, for the honor of the Enghsh name, 
it were not so, but so it has been told, and so it is 
believed. Was this watchword echoed through the 
streets of Orleans, and was there a hu- band, a fa- 
ther, a brother, who did not fly to the defence? 
Why, Sir, the timerous sheep will stan p, 1nd me- 


her lamb. and the tame and spiritless hen screams 
and flies at the descending hawk, te protect her 
little brood ‘Fhe very slave wil} die, with his best 








thing. Necessity, Sir, is named the tyrant’s plea. 


blood, on the threshold, to guard his master s house 
from pollut.on. Who, then, can say, that meg} 


rofligate. [ 


nace the howling and ferocious wolf, in defence of 
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brave men, the valor and chivalry of New Orleans,| cial purpose. 
did, or could, on that day, wait to be compelled in-/is still almost entirely neglected. Families 
to defence—I do not say of their city, their wealth, stil! allowed to be seperated by sale. 


The sacred institution of marriage | 
are | 
No real | 


their houses, their firesides—but of the cherished | and effective rights of property have been confer-| 
honor, the pure loveliness, of their sisters, and} red upon the slaves. The power of redeeming) 


wives, and daughters? The very surmise is a foul | themselves, by the fruits of their own 


igdustry, at} 


and tainting calumny. Whoever has put it on pa-|a fair appraisement is still withheld from them. | 


per, has, Sir, uttered and published a hbel against 
our nation and our race. I dare aver the very 


slave in question was proud to be at “camp” on the flogging females, and the use of the cart-whip in 
first of January, 1815; and though an attempt be/the field, are obstinately retained. 


Nothing effectual has been done to prevent the 
master’s power of punishment. The practice of 


ludependent | 


now madeto coin his wound into money, yet War-| guardians have not been appointed to watch over | 
wick did then, and will, to the day of his death, ;!he execution of the laws for the protection of the) 


boast, that he received it at the defence of New Or- 
leans. (To be Continued.) 





BRITISH COLONIES. 

The public attention is earnestly requested to 
the following statement:— 

The sanguine hope which the Parliamentary re- 
solutions of the 15th of May, 1328, excited that 
early, effectual, and decisive measures would be ta- 
ken to ameliorate the condition of the slave popu- 
Jation of the British Colonies, and to raise them to 
‘a participation in those civil rights and privileges, 
which are enjoyed by other classes of his Majesty’s 
subjects,” has been most painfully disappointed by 
the result. Year after year has passed away with- 
out the adoption of those effectual and decisive mea- 
measures for this purpose, to which the Govern- 
ment and the Parliament were then solemnly pledg- 
ed, No adequate remedy has yet been provided 
for the great and acknowledged evils of slavery. 
Five years have been wasted in fruitless negocia- 
tions with the men who feel interested in upholding 
those evils, and the prospect of their removal seems, 
at the present moment, as distant as when the 
pledges in question were first given. 

Neither in Trinidad, which it was proposed 
should furnish a model of reform to the other colo- 
nies, nor in any of the Colonies which bave no 
legislative assemblies of their own, has the unques- 
tionable power of the crown been adequately ex- 
erted to give effect to its own declared purposes. 
In all of them the reforms hitherto enacted have 
fallen far below the promise originally held out to 
the public. Consequently, in these colonies, though 
wholly to the legislation of the crown, there is, as 
yet, little abatement of those evils of the system, 
which first excited the attention of Parliament. 
Even that measure of giving the slave a right to 
purchase his own freedom, at a fair apptaisement, 
by the fruits of his industry, which Earl Bathurst 
stated to be an indispensable part of the proposed 
plan of improvement, and from which he added, 
neither the Parliament nor the people of this coun- 
try would be diverted, seems now about to be aban- 
donéd in deference to the selfish and ignorant cla- 
mors of the planters. It forms the law of only one 
colony, Trinidad, and even there it has been ren- 
dered nearly inoperative. 

In the other slave colonies, having assemblies 
of their own, the state of things is still less satis- 
factory; and itis now perfectly clear, that, without 
the deep intervention of Parliament, there is not 
the smallest hope of seeing his Majesty’s recom- 
mendations there carried into effect. Those as- 
semblies, with one concurrent determination, have 
either rejected them entirely, or have adopted, in 
lieu of them, such partial aud ineffectual mea- 
sures as serve only to elude and defeat their 
object. 

In none of these chartered colonies have ade- 
quate means of instruction, as yet, been provided 
forthe slaves. In none of them but two has an 
end been put to Sunday markets. Sunday labor 
has been no where precluded by giving equivalent 
lime, in eu of Sunday to the slave, who is still 
forced to toil, either for his master or for his own 
subsistence and that of his family during seven 
days of the week. The testimony of slaves is not 
yet admitted in the King’s Courts, ts any benefi- 








slaves. The presumption of law is still, except in 
one colony, in favor of the slavery, and against the! 
freedom, of all who have not a white skin. The! 
administration of justice is mest defective; and | 
the laws, generally, are harsh, oppressive, anc une-/ 
qual, denying to the slaves even the common rights } 
of humanity, and to the free people, whether black 
or colored, any fair participation in the civil and 
political privileges of British subjects. 

In proof of the above statement it is only ne- 
cessary to refer to the official documents laid on 
the table of Parliament, of which an abstract will 
be found in the seven last numbers of the Anti- 
Slavery Monthly Reporter, vizi—No 28—34* 
The existence of the flagrant evils which have 
been specified as ere coe the system of co- 
lonial slavery, itis true has been disputed, but 
their reality is most unquestionably proved, in op- 
position to all contrary assertions, not only by di- 
rect testimony, but by the very nature of the re- 
forms recommended by his Majesty’s Government, 
with the consent of the West Indian bedy at home, 
and still more by the determined resistance of the 
colonists abroad to the adoption of them. If the 
evils proposed to be addressed had nota real exis- 
tence, the colonists woulc have been eager to 
adopt the proposed enactments, (which in that 
case would cost them nothing,) in their own vindi- 
cation. 

It is certainly discreditable to the national cha- 
racter, as well as criminal in itself, that such a state 
of things should exist in any part of the British 
dominions;—that nearly a million of the King’s 
subjects should be suffered to continue ina inti 
tion of life thus degraded and oppressed, outcasts 
from the pale of the British Constitution, and even 
from that of humanity itself. And effectual means 
cannot too soon be taken by Parliament to remedy 
this tremendous evil, by carrying into effect not 
any new or rash measures which have not heen 


sures to which, with the general concurrence of the 
west Indian body in this country, the Government 
and the Parliament have been actually pledged for 
the last five years. 

It issurely time that the work of reform, so long 
and so distinctly promised, should not be confined, 
as hitherto, to mere effective recommendation; but 
that government should do that in the unchartered 
colonies which yet remains undone there, and that 
Parliament should do that in the chartered colonies 
which the colonial Assemblies have been called 
upon in vain to do for themselves, and which, if it 
should be left to them, will never be done at all. 

But notwithstanding the continued refusal of the 
colonies to comply with the recommendations of 
the Government, it is understood that it is not the 
intention of his Majesty’s ministers to call for the 
intervention of Parliament, or even to deprive! 
them of the fisca} protection which their produce | 





‘ 


Phe marked encouragement thus given to | 
produce of slave labor, in preference to that oi 
tree labor, is, doubtiess, one great cause of the 
failure of the hopes of the nation on the subject of 
colonial reform. 

This injurious policy commenced in 1815,in fa- 
vor of West Indian sugar, and has since been 
made to embrace, by an unhappy partiallity, the 
only slave colony possessed by his Majesty to the 
eastward of the Cane of Good Hope, the Mauri- 
tius, while the sugar grown by free labor, in all 
other parts of the British dominions, is loaded with 
additional duties for the sole benefit of those who 
hold $25,000 of their fellow subjects in cruel bon- 
dage. 

Such a course of proceeding is wholly inconsis- 
tent with those prirciples of sound commercial 
policy which have been recommended from the 
Throne, and recognised and sanctioned by Parlia- 
liament. Itis both unjust and oppressive towards 
more than eighty millions of our Asiatic fellow- 
subjects, whose interests are sacrificed {o a few 
hundreds of West Indian and Mauritius sugar plan- 
ters. It is attended with serious injury-to the Bri- 
tish commercial and shipping interests connected 
with our Eastern Empire; and itis highly preju- 
dicial to the whole popniation of the United King- 
dom. 

The extensive distress which has prevailed 
among the labouring classes of this country, is ad- 
mitted to have arisen from want of adequate em- 
ployment, and for this evil some effectual remedy 
1S now anxiously sought by Parliament. But what 
remedy is likely tobe more effectual for allevia- 
ting its pressure, than that of obtaining a freer 
vent for the products of British industry among 
the swarming population of his Majesty’s Asiatic 
dominions? This easy and practicable source 
of relief, however, is in no small measure preclu- 
ded, by our refusing to admit the produce of those 
dominions into the markets of Great Britain, on 
fair and equal terms. 

The impolicy and injustice of thus preferring 
to the clear claims both of our own population 
and our fellow-subjects in the East, the interests of 


the growers of sugar by slave labor, are too ob- 
vious to be insisted upon. 
ration of still deeper importance, which should in- 
duce the people of this country earnestly to press 
this subject on the attention of the legislature, be- 
ing, inddeed, the very consideration which chiefly 
prompted the very numerous and numerously sign- 
ed, petitions respecting it, addressed to Parliament 
fully considered and matured, but the very mea-| jp 4, 


But there is a conside- 


e last and preceding Sessions. 
The consideration here alluded to, 1s the obvyi- 


ous tendencies of bounty and protecting duties on 
slave grown produce to perpetuate and aggravate 
the worst evils of that system of colonial slavery 


which the people of this country justly regard as 
an institution essentially inhuman, impolitic, and 
unjust,—a flagrant violation of the laws of God 
and the rights of man. 

The regulations which go to encourage the pro-~ 
duce of slave labor,and proportionably to discou- 
rage that of free labor, while they manifestly tend 
to involve this country in the guilt of upholding 
slavery, are wholly and directly at variance with 
the resolutions which (in concurrence with the 
almost universal voice of the British nation) Par- 
liament adopted in May 1823, for mitigating and 
ultimately extinguishing, the condition of slavery 
throughout the British dominions. For it is un- 
questionable, that no more resolutions or declara- 


has been hitherto receiving, but that, on the COU! tions, no more recommendations or even enact- 


trary, it is intended, by reinstating the sugar boun-| 
ties on their former footing, to increase the alrea- 
dy large sum, which is annually trasferred from 
the pockets of the British public into the pockets 
of the growers of sugar by slave labor. 








* See also for further proofs, if necessary, Nos. 5,7, 11, 
16, 18, 19, 21, and 26. 


ments, can have any material effect in abating the 
malignity of colonial slavery, while we distinguish 
the slavehalder by peculiar favors, and indewinify 
him by a high bonus for the waste of negro life, 
which the forced culture of sugar, as conducted te 
our colorigs, must ever occasion. 

(To be Continued.) 
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From the London Anti-Slavery Reporter. os the oe _— founded a it. se ee price, in praesent the _ they — 

will suppose a planter to possess an estate on which | actually receive for bi mission. Or, if the 

COMPULSORY MANU MISSION. area iaodred aires weotth £100 each, or £10,000. ita oelos be below the sum whith it is worth 

Tt will be seen that Mr . Huskisson has postpo-| By the usual mode of valuation, as stated by Mr. | the planter’s while to give, it is only because the 

ned the discussion of this subject, but his notice of|Macdonnel, in his evidence before the Privy | market is so supplied with slaves as to enable him 

, it leads us to the consideration of a question arising| Council, such an estate would be considered as}to replace at the less cost the services of the slave 
outof it, which was much discussed during the| worth £20,000, half of it being the value ef the} who has been manumitted. : 

inquiry before the Privy Council on the Demerara | slaves, and the other half the value of the other} The whole of this reasoning is on the supposi~, 

and Berbice Petitions. ‘The question to which we| property. If we estimate the rate of profit at six|tion that free labor is not to be procured. If free 

allude may be thus stated: —Is the market price of per cent, the income of such an estate would be| labor can be procured, of course the market price 

a slave an adequate cempensation to the master for | £1,200 per annum. Now let it be further: suppo-| will not exceed that amount which will repesent 

his loss of the slave’s services by a compulsory 


sed, that by violence, or disease, or some other ac-| the difference between the wages of free labor, 
manumission? The planters vehemently contend 


a a re ol cident, which did not affect the other part of -his|and-the cost and the maintenance of the number of 
the negative of this proposition. In opposition to | capital, the ower of this estate was deprived of his 


slaves required to perform the same work. And 
them, there are some who hold that the market) one hundred slaves in one night; and let it be in-| there can be no question that, if population increas- 
‘is, in general, an adequate compensation, but that quired what he would be willing to give for another| es, this difference will constantly diminish, until at 
its sufficiency may be affected by the facility or| gang of the same size, supposing, him to have suf-|last, it vanishes, and the planter will have no in- 


the difficulty of procuring the substitution of free ficient capital unemployed in his possession. It is|terest in retaining his slaves in bondage. The 
labor. Our view of the case differs from both 


t : manifest here, thatif free labor is not obtained, his| Trinidad Code, thorefore, leaves the question of 
these parties. Wedo not conceive that the ques-|jand and works would be useless, and return him| free labor to be determined by the event, and pre- 
tion of the sufficiency or insufilciency of the mar-|nothing without slaves; but that by purchasing| vides a system of compensation, which, under any 
ket price of a slave to compensate the master for | another gang he would derive from the estate his| result, will be adequate. 

his manumission, (we nuw view him merely as an | former income of £1,200 per annum. It is fur-| We have thus briefly exhibited the principles 
article of property) depends on the facility or the} ther clear that if he possesed the sum unemployed,| which appear to us decisive ef the question of ade- 
difficulty of procuring free labor. That conside-| jt would be his interest rather to give £20,000 for| quate compensation; but we ¢annot quit the sub- 
ration will,.no doubt, affect the market price of a/| estate alone than allow his estate to be idle, since| ject without expressing the shame we feel at being 
slave; but not the question whether the market|he would thus still obtain fort the regular return| compelled to argue such a question in so cold and 
price be or be not an adequate remuneration to | of £1,200, or 6 per cent on his investment. If he| arithmetical a manner. 

the master for the loss of his slave’s services. 


could effect the purchase fora less sum, he would 9 
Nay, we believe it may be clearly shewn, that un-| make more than 6 per cent; but the amount na- 











der the provisions of the Trinidad Order, the mar-| med would be the limit beyond which he would AFFECTING INCIDENT. 

ket value of the slave will be an adequate compen-| not have an inducement to extend his offer. In the British West Indies, the children of slaves 

sation to the master, whether free labor is procu-| If, therefore, a planter could not procure slaves| by Europeans, although approaching near to the 
“ rable or not, The degree in which free labor may “ 


, ; ay |in the market at a cheaper price, the mantmission| color of their fathers, are still slaves, and so on for 
be procurab » Would, without doubt, tend to raise) price of slaves must necessarily attain this height,| several generations. Mark the consequences that 
or lower the market price of a slave, and might/and of course the planter, whose slaves are manu-| sometimes result from this law:—*At the hour of 
even reduce that price to nothing; but, in either} mitted, would be compensated even according to sale, Marley entered the vendue room, when his at- 
case, we would still maintain, that the market/his own views of the equity of the case. How-|tention was immediately directed towards three 
price will fairly compensate to the master the loss| ever, a little consideration will shew that: the rise gentee!, well dressed young females, exposed for 
of his ;'ave. ‘ of price would be constantly checked by the sup-|sale in one lot. ‘They were sisters, of the caste de- 

It will not be demied that the market price of an| ply of fresh slaves in the market; and that the|nominated Mustees, their mother having been a 
article is fixed by an agreement between thie seller| possessor of a valuable estate would be able to re- Quadroon, and their father a white man, The 
and the buyer; and that in any article of which| place his slaves at a price much lower than the| handsome forms, apparently cultivated manners, 
the supply is unlimited, the market price will be|loss he sustains by their manumission. The wit-| the soft and pleasing faces wholly European, even 
the lowest sum at which the seller cany afford to|nesses examined spoke as if it would be the inter-| more fair than numbers of our countrywomen, and 
furnish it; while, on the other hand, in any article, est of every one to buy, and of no onetosell. But|the neatness, nay elegance of their dress, aided by 
of which the supply is limited, and is also inferior | this is impossible; for it is impossible that the re-| the faint vermillion tinge, which their unfortunate 
to the demand, the market price will be the highest|turns from all estates in any colon¥Should be the| and public exposure to all eyes forced into their 

sum which the bidder can afford to give. -Now/same; and it is quite und@Mab!e that it must be the| countenances, caused them to forma very interest~ 
this last is the case with respect to slaves in the|interest of the owners of Jess productive estates|ing group. There were few people in the room 
West Indies, on the assumption that free labor is|to sel! their slaves‘ata price below that at which| who did not feel pity for their lamented fate; and 
attainable there, and that slaves are the only la-|it would be the iaterest of the owners of more pro-|it is probable that the sensations of these poor 
borers. Consequently, under such circumstances, | ductive estates to purchase them. ‘| girls were such as to baffle description. eir 
there would be no limit in those colonies to the} Let the average return of capital on Demerara| father had been a respectable gentleman, and they 
rise of the market price of slaves, but the willing-| estates be 6 per cent, or £12 per slave; and let|were his family by a brown woman, who bad been. 
ness of the planter to pay it. We say the willing-| there be two estates, on one of which the return|a slave of bisown. He had brought them up in @ 
Mess of the planter, for in the case of a manumis-|is as high as £18, and on the other as low £6 al genteel manner as bis recognized family, and they 
sion effected by ana raisement at the fair market|slave. New, as long as the price of a slave does| had been educated similarly to the free ladies in 
value, his power isin isputable, since he must ne-| not exceed £100, it 1s not the interest of the pro-| the Island, the father never having considered them 
cessarily ave in hands, unemployed, the sum | prietor of the poorer estate to sell off his gang and|in the light of slaves. They have been accustom- 
which he has received for his slave, and which, in| break up his estate, because the average rate of|ed to receive the same treatment, in every respect, 
the estimation of the appraisers, is the fait value profit in the colony will not give him for the mo-|as the free children of a man in somewhat oppu- 
of another such slave in the market. His only|ney tie oiiains from their'sale, a return exceed-|ient exreumstances, so that nothing could. bave 
consideration then will be, how far it is his inter- ing that which he now: derives from his esta‘e.| been more distant from their thoughts than that 
est to employ that sum in the purchase of another] But if the market price of the slave should rise|ever this would be their sorrowful situation—that 
slave, or to employ it in some otherway. As long] from £100 to’£120, it would then be Ins interest |they were one day to be exposed in a public ven- 
as the purchase of another slave is the most profi-| if he can obtain £12.000 ‘for his slaves, his in-|due room as slaves, and knocked down to the 
table emp'oyment of bis capital, he will So em-| come from that capital will be"£720. Thus it is|bighest bidder. The granting of their freedom, 
ploy it. If the labor of the slave should yield less/ evident, that as the market price of the slave rose,| unbappily, (for their mother had died a slave,) had 
than he might obtain by the employment of his|the demand on the part of the rich estate would|been postponed from time to time by their father, 
capital in another way, he will, of course, abstain|be constantly met by a supply from that whicb|till death removed him from this mortal stage, 
~~ from purchasing the slave, and the rise in the price|was poorer; and that as the poorer estates were| Without the deed of manumission having been exe 
of slaves will then have reached its limit; which li- successively thrown out of cultivation, the pro-jcuted. His affairs were found in so embarras- 

wit, as we shall proceed to stow, will, even on the | prietors would be able to realize the value of their|sed a state, that his creditors attached bis whole 
supposition that free labor cannot be sdbstituted,| pioperty, and to transfer it to any other more safe] property, and even his own children as part of his 
be found to include the value of the whole capital }and durable investment. ; estate. ‘The consequence, was, these girls were 
on the estate, a The great error of the witnesses is the not per-| brought to the hammer to pay their father’s debts, 

The ordinary mode of estimating the value of a} ceiving, that in naming the amount of loss which}being held to be part of bis moveable property. 
pianter’s capital, on sugar estates inthe West In-|the planter sustains by the manumission of his| No offerers appeared, however, and though they 
dies, is WwW, taking it at double the value of his} slave, they name, at the “same time, the sum at | were afterwards advertized, and exposed to pub- 
slaves, e will assume that estimate to be cor-| which it would be worth his :vhile to replace him. !lic auction, they would not sell, Their genteel 

Yect, though it 1s probably exaggerated, and we will And in naming that sum they pecessarily name the! manners, liberal education, and pleasing appear 
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‘aia would have entitled them to comfortable 
marriages in Britain; and it was the very same 
reason that prevented any one in Jamaica from 
making a purchase of them; because the neigh- 
porhood would have cried shame, had they been 
putto any laborious or servile employment, con- 
sidering the very special situation in which they 
had been brought up, contrasted with the unfortu- 
nate and unexpected one in which they now stood. 
And as the lot could not be seperated, and no 
prospect of sale offered, they were allowed to 
roam at large,in the same manner as if they ha 
been free.—.Marley; or a Planters life in Jamaica 





JACKSON AGAIN. 


Gen. Jackson has been charged with the crime 
of trafficking in human flesh. We had hoped, fo: 
the honor of the country, that the charge was false, 
until we saw his own explanation of the facts, pub- 
in the Citizen of the 20th June. We say it is Gen. 
Jackson’s own. statemeni—1st. becausé, coming 
direct from Nashviile its authority could hardly be 
doubted, but 2dly and conclusively, there is sucha 
minule detail of facts and motives constituting a 
private transaction, aated seventeen years ago, that 
none but Gen. Jackson himself could bave suppli- 
ed it—unless we can believe that his private busi- 
ness has always been of public notoriety. 

We advise our readers to look at the statement 
itself and judge the General fairly; judge asif he 
was any other individual, and we will not ask them 
to make the usual allowance for the circumstance 
that he is testifying in his own favor. 

A few sentences of the General's explanation 
may suffice for the present. 

“In the Spring of 1811, General Jackson was 
applied to by Joseph Coleman, to become his se- 
curity in the purchase of a qaantity of tobacco 
and cotton, of a Mr. Smith, and also in the pur- 
chase of a number of negroes from a Mr. Ap- 
person. 

Coleman “had become embarrassed in a way 
that threatened to diminish his means of comfort 
and independence. 'These consideratio:.s made an 
appeal to the kindness and generosity of Jackson, 
which his prudence could not resist.. He consent- 
ed to become the security, and Coleman’s negocia- 
tion then took, as far as the negro property was 
concerned, the following outlines.” 

Following up the story we find that the negroes 
were to be sold in the Natchez market, that they 
Were actually transported to that place; and put 
into the possession of one Green, that Jackson 
becoming apprehensive of being saddled with the 
whole debt—“proceeded to Natchez and received 
jrom Green all the negroes that remained unsold,” 
some of which he himself sold and carried the rest 
back to Tennessee in January 1812. 

This, we repeat, is Gen. JackSn’s own story. 
It amounts to this. A speculation was to be made 
lu collon, tobacco and negroes: Coleman was to 
do the business and Jackson to furnish the means; 
the negroes were bought up, taken to market, fol- 
lowed by Jackson, part of them sold by bimself at 
Natchez, and the rest carried back by bim to Ten- 
bessee in the year 1812. 

With this drove, following the route between 
Nashville and Natchez, Jackson would probably 
have crossed the Tennessee river'at the Chicka- 
saw Crossings, near the north-western extremity 
of Alabama, He could not therefore have been 
seen by Dinsmore, nor passed within his jurisdic- 
tion. It was consequently another drove, of which 
Major Mcllhenny has spoken; not in the year 
~312, but in 1814, pursuing another direction,seek- 
WE perhaps a different market, where General 

ackson their master and driver presents his pis- 
tols as his assport, and insulted the authority of 
the United Stans government, which it was his du- 

ly to respect and support. 
ere then isone act of negro trading not deni- 


‘ed at all; and another attempted to be excused, be- 


cause Joseph Coleman “had become embarrassed 
in a way that threatened to diminish his means of 
comfort and independence!!!” Forthwith Jackson 
furnishes the means of a cruel, unfeeling traffic ‘in 
human souls—and now has the hardihood to boast 
of his “kitidness and generosity!!” 
“He finds his fellow guilty of a skin 

Not colored like bis own, and having power 

T’ enforce the wroag for such a worthy cause, 

Dooms and devotes him as his lawful prey— 

Chains him and tasks him and exacts his sweat 

With stripes, that mercy with a bleeding heart 

Weeps when she sees inflicted on abeast.”  Anti-Jac. 


SRE 














congregate around the communion table and partake of the 
emblems of the broken body and spilt blood of a crucified 
Saviour, and yet consign to hopeless slavery those that 
have been redeemed by the same blood, “animated” by a 
‘spirit of liberty?”? Are those croaking, distempered, 
fourth-of-July speechifiers, who soar to the regions of subli- 
mity for plaudits and eulogiums to lavish upon the Ameri- 
can character, and then descend in vollies of wrath and in- 
dignation upon the tyranny of Great Britain, without once 
hinting that slavery is approximating our government to- 
.wards the jaws of convulsion, ‘“‘animated” by a ‘‘spirit of 
liberty?” are those ministers of the Gospel who suffer them- 
selves to be employed by men, and compensated by the 
vile, sinful, and polluted products of slave labor, to carry 
the tidings of life and salvation to the inhabitants of Hin- 
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“INFLUENCE OF THE Unitep Srares.” In a late number 
of the ‘‘ Visitor and Telegraph,” published in Richmond, Va. 
we find a glowing picture of the present condition and fu- 
ture prospects of the United States, and of the flattering 
influence likely to be exerted by the moral, political, and 
religious institutions of our country, upon the untutored, 
slavish and benighted kingdoms of the world. Would to 
God the pleasing, self-savouring, peace crying, statements 
in this picture were not flatly contradicted by ten thousand 
stubborn facts eternally staring us in the face! It 1s not our 
purpose to hatch up a controversy with the Visitor, which, 
in the genera), is very prudently conducted; but facts com- 
ing in such positive collission with plain, honest, home-spun 
matter-of-fact, as those contained in the article before us, 
shall not be palmed upon the community, or promulged to 
the world without contradiction. We shall, for the pre- 
sent, merely quote a few of the sentences to which we take 
exception, and thei” tall up the facts which prove their 
falacy. ' ¥ 

“The spirit of liberty which here animates twelve milli- 
ons of freemen!”—Now for a “time serving politician” 
whose highest aim is to coax, wheedle, and flatter the peo 
ple out of a perishing fragment of ‘‘mushroom popularity,” 
to drench his whiskey-mellowed sycophants with such a 
dose as this is altogether natural;—but, for men who set 
themselves up as moral and religious lamps in the world, to: 
expose existing absurditres and reform the abuses and fol- 
lies of men, to talk about ‘twelve millions of Freemen”’ be- 
ing ‘‘animaTEeD” by a “spirit of liberty,” in a county that is 
blotted, stained, cursed and degraded with two minuioms of 
suaves, is perfectly ridiculous! 

‘Behold, a factious band agree 
To call it freedom, where Tummse.ves are free.” 

That there aré twelve millions of people in the United 
States, free from every thing but their own sin, vice and 
folly, we freely admit; but whether one twentieth part of 
them are ‘‘animated” by the “ spirit of Liberty” let their own 
actions speak :—Are the law-making powers of our country, 
who are continually making tighter the cords of oppression, 
and resorting to the ‘‘tyrants plea” of ‘‘necessily”’ to ‘‘ex- 
cuse their Devilish deeds,” ‘‘animated”’ by a “spirit of Li- 
berty?”—are their constituents, who have elected them, to 
gratify some local, pertial, and miserable purpose of their 
own, without scrutinizing their principles, “animated” by 
a spirit of liberty?—Are those cemovs who are clad in the 
mortal vestments of man, and who are engaged in the barter 
and sale of human beings “ avimated” by a ‘‘spirit of liberty?” 
are those religious bigots whose pockels and paunches are 
bloated “iin the gains of oppression, “animated” by a 





dostan, while their slaves at home are, some ¢f them, ignor- 


———— antas the Hottentots, “animated” by a “spirit of liberty?” 
_ __——————=g_ Are those who contribute liberally towards building churches 
2 —__—= ‘and monuments, and ornamenting them with splendid furni- 


ture, and at the same time cram their ignorant and ragged 
slaves into miserable huts that even the vermin scorn to in- 
habit, animated” by a ‘‘spirit of liberty?”—Are those who 
gaze with a beartless indifference upon this soul disgusting 
condition of things, without a single effort to change them for . 
the better, “animated” by a ‘spirit of liberty ?””—Are those 
editors who are endeavoring to exalt the character of im- 
maculate American people to the very heavens, against so- 
ber reality and the honest convictions of their own consci- 
ence, and thus lulling the people into a sullen insensibility 
to their real condition, ‘“‘animated” by a “‘spirit of liber- © 
ty?”—When these questions are answered to our satisfac- 
tion we will propound a few more. om 
We find the editor of the Visitor, in the same para- 

graph, and in almost the same breath; speaking of ‘‘the in- 
telligence disseminated through all classes of the commu- 
nity by sehools of every grade!!’"—‘‘all classes of the commu-. 
nity!”"—What a pleasing and fond delusion! What a pity 
the enchanting spell should be broken! But the time has 
come when these flimsy cobweb veils should be torn from the 
face of things that we may exhibit them to the world, naked 
and deformed astheyare. It cannot have escaped the obser- 
vation of Mr. Converse, that there exists, on the statute 
books of the State in which the article under examination 
was penned, a law interdicting the ‘‘dissemivation” of ‘‘in- 
telligence” among 425,153 persons in that single State; and 
that public opinion, co-operating with a miserable system 
of policy, and aided, in too many instances, by Legislative 
enactment, has almost entirely exeluded two mitLions from 
“schools of every grade!’? And yet he seems willing to 
make the world believe, that regularly organized systems 
of education were Universan in the distribution of their 
heaveh-born treasures! What ean be the motivesby which 
inteHigent menare actuated in their attempts to palm such 
contradietory, and bare-faced absurdities upon the commu- 
nity, we cannot determine: but one thing is certain,they 
may either abandon such attempts, and tell things as they 
are in fact, or else expect to have their sophistry pulled 
about their ears. 
“The example,” says Mr. Converse, ‘of a well regulated 
self-governed Republic, has opened the eyes and drawn the 
attention of millions—has led them to examine, see, assert 
and defend their rights against the encroachments of their 
rulers. The people of France, England, Spain, of a whole 
family of nations in South America, and of Greece have 
felt the power—have been revived and inspired with new 
life by the influence of this example.” ‘That the nations 
bere enumerated have been powerfully influenced by the 
example of the United States, we cheerfully admit; but thig 
influence must have been exerted by some other spring than 
that of the purify of our internal reguletions. We shall 
not find ourselves, willing to admit that our republic hag 
been ‘well regulated’ until it can be satisfactor’y shown 
that slaves, drivers, gags, whips, and ¢!,«:ms, constitute essen- 
lial qualities of “self government.” But the real secret 
lies here:—When the arm of resistance was first raised by 
the American colonies egainst the encroachments of Bri- 
tish tyranny, the different kingdoms of the world, paused 
in their mad-career of despotism, and gazed for a moment, 





“spipit of liberty?”—Are those long-faced hypocrites whe, 


in silent astonishment upon the interesting spectacle. This 
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wstomshment was increased tenfold when the great charter 
«f American Liberty was published, and bold defiance burl- 
e4 a; ainst the “divine right of kings.” This spirited move- 
ment roused the British Lion into a roar that shook the 
continent and astonished the world. No wonder that kings 
trembled upon their thrones, and the hearts of their sub- 
jects futtered with anxiety. They saw a new and power- 
ful empire rising into existence, upon the broad principle 
that “all men are equal.” 
for a moment, from the Herald of these tidings, and Jong- 
forsaken Liberty rabbed the scales from her eyes, put on 
her robes of state, and pointed ber votaries to her tower- 
ing temple in the United States, as a beacon to guide them 
to prosperity und happiness. But alas! the enemy of map, 


upti ring in bis efforts to frustrate all benevolent designs, : 


hed planted the moral and political poison—s.averr, 
in her rightful dominions, and was furnishing the people 


Horror-struck despotism fled 


Siegfried to excite a prejudice against us which we have 
never merited. If his antipathy arises from our opposition 
to every species of slavery, let him pull off the mask, and 
exhibit bimself in that character, to the slavery-hating Penn 
sylvanians:—let him come from his hiding place, with his 
sleeves rolled up in good earnest, and, ‘We'll give him a 
sweat.” If, however, he is opposed to slavery, and wishes 
to throw himself in our way merely because. we ure un- 
friendly to the election of his favorite to the next presiden- 
cy, we shall take our leave without asking him to reflect 
upon his own inconsistency in advocating the election of a 
slaveholder and a slave trader to administer the Government 
of a Free People. 





Savanwnag Mercury. The editor of this paper seems 
not to have caught the anti-tariff hydrophobia, so prevalent 
among the knowing ones of the South. We believe that 


with the plea of necessity for its continuance!! This is the] those boisterous sentiments termed ‘Southern views and 


iime when the example of the United States breathed a re- 
generating influence into the surrounding nations. This is 
the time when civil liberty commenced her march through 
the world; this is the time when, if the United States had 
removed all abuses, and acted in accordance with the de- 
claration made by her most venerable statesmen before the 
God of heaven, she might fiave acquired an unbounded 
controul over the great family of man, and spread her balmy 
wings to the uttermost paris of the earth! But instead of 
that, sordid interest and selfishness were permitted to work 
Pemselves into the place of more noble and generous feel- 
ings, and entwine their postiferous influence around the 
hearts of the people. Thus our influence abroad is wast- 
ing; our character at home is stmking; our peace and tran- 
quiiity are retreating befure the approach of discord and 
disunion; other nations are beginning to denounce us as 
hypocrites, tyrants and unjust men, and a dark and por- 
tentious cloud is collecting over the bright prospects and 
fond anticipations, that once animated the American bosom, 
“op whose lowering wing destruction rides in dreadful tri- 
umph, and whose rumbling thunders preseage our rapid ap- 
proximation tothe verge of convulsion!” Yet we are julled 
by our teachers to a fatal repose, and nod, sleep, and snore 
upon its crumbling brink, and fondly dream that we are 
jnbabitants of time’s eternal empire! 





“Tue American Rerva.ican.” We disclaim al] pre- 
tensions to “‘editorial sequabbling;” but when any of our 
‘brother chips, by accident, blunder, design, or otherwise, 
shall sep on.our toes, we contend for the right to push 
them off. The editor of the above paper has been dab- 
ing at us for some time. What can be his object we 
know not; we have neither ‘‘picked his pocket, nor broke 
his leg.”” And whether he bas taken pepper in the nose 
because we refuse to join him in crying “great is Jackson 
of the Hermitage;” or whether he merely wishes to work 
himself into notice, it is not our business, at this time, to 
enquire. We shall only, for the present, notice the fact 
Ahat be has copied an article from our paper of the 14th ult. 
fo such a manner as to grossly misrepresent our sentiments 
respecting Colonization. He is perfectly welcome to the 
‘‘effusions of our stump worn quill,” when he finds he cap 
enrich his columns by the use of them, without giving the cus- 
tomary credit; but we hope that, hereafter, he will either in- 
sert them without a murderous garbling, or ‘else furnish 
matter for his paper from his own cranium. The article 
alluded to, is that which contains an extract of a lettter 
just then received by us from Monrovia, containing some 
strigtures ON our supposed Opposition to the colonization 
scheme, and, (what is better,) §2,50, the advance sub- 
scription to our paper. We appended to this extract, a 
few remarks to show that our sentiments had been mis- 
understood. But Mr. Siegfried, has suppressed these 
explanatcry remarks, epd inserted the foregoing part 
af the article in such a manner as to lead his réaders 
© believe that we tamely submit te the chastisement 
of this Movroviag, and consequently, tbat our paper is 
en advocate for principles entirely adverse to those of 
the Colonization Society. This is no great affair, to be 
Sure, but we esteem it es s pilifu) aitempt on the part of Mr. 


feelings,” are entertained by a very small. portion of the 
people in that section of country. . The editor of the Mer- 
cury makes some very interesting calculations to show that 
the tariff will operate favorably to the interest of the South- 
ern people, by introducing manufactures among them- 
selves, and thus creating a spirit of enterprise, which can- 
not fail to furnish them with manufactured articles upon 
better terms than they can procure them at present, and 
at the same time afford a standing market for the products 
of the farmer and planter, in their own immediate neighbor- 
hood. We think, when these facts come to be deliberate- 
ly pondered by the mass of laborers, who are the most 
deeply interested, that those who have hoisted their bris- 
les aud declared themselves ‘‘chock full of fight,” wil) 
have to draw in their horns, and lower their steam; and 
that even the honorable M‘Duffie, who has been regarded 
by some as a man of intelligence and candor, will be indu- 
ced, like Sawney the Scotchman, to “turn his coat and 
gang back again.” 





More Yer! Since the above article was in type, we have 
raceived “ The Charleston Courier” of the 11th inst. which 
entirely scouts the idea ef seperation, or resistance, and 
confirms our conviction that the alarms which have been 
sounded, and re-echoed from one extreme of the Union to 
the other, have all grown out of the peevish and fretful 
disposition of the disappointed few! As we have already 
taxed the patience pf our readers by an allusion to the 
childish proceeding at Walterborough, Columbia, &c. 
we beg leave to lay before them a few extracts from the 
Courier, containing something like the sentiments of sober 
men. 

Mr. G. W. Owen, Member of Congress from Alabama, 
in hisaddress to his constituents, nolds the following lan- 
guage :— 

“While I claim to be oneof the last men on earth who 
would submit to vppression, whether individeal or govern- 
mental, yet in place of violence in opposition to any 
system adopted by Congress, at this period of our poli- 
tical existence, | would substituie rigid economy, labori- 
ous industry, and untiring perseverance; these I prefer 
to taking steps to sap the foundation of our government. 
Nay, I cannot ask the question ‘‘of what value is the 
Union" to Alabama—bow horrible would be the picture of 
civil commotion? and if this Upion ceases to exist, it will 
be the result of the mostawful revolutign that ever stained 
the pages of the history of any government on earth. Let 
us therefore harbor no such jdea, but believe as our fathers 
did, that our independence can be secured alone, by the 
sanctity and security of the Union.” 

An able writer under the signature of ‘.4 Native,” in the 
same paper, after exposing with merited severity, the ori- 
git, fallacy, and fol-de-rol, of the preamble and resolutions 
submitted by Mr. Bamsy on the subject of “State rights” 
and adopted at the last session of the South Carolina Le- 
gislature, expresses hinis¢]f ia the following mapner:— 

“ Loply regret that our brethren abroad do not under- 
stand, as well as we do, bow litile consequence is to be at- 
tached to the Walterborough Manifeatoes, or the St. John’s 
Resolutions, to say nothing of Dr. Coorer’s young Disci- 








ples at Columbie—-whom he certainly would not have put 


the older heads tosct. We know that-these things have 
occurred within the spheres of three or four conspicuous 
individuals. From the sea coast to the mountains, sepera- 
tion or resistance is seouted; in this place, we are fifty to 
one against either.” 

Many more sentiments, equally pointed, independent ang 
manly, with the above may be found in the communication, 
but any further evidence to prove that the Walterborough 
Address, M‘Duéfes dinner speech, Ramsey's authorited re. 
solutions, and the “ Baby dietation” of Dr. Cooper's boys, 
have but little kindred feeling, even in the South, would be 
altogether superfluous. 





IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. Mr. Sharpe, editor of the Rr-- 
PUBLICAN Citizen, has discovered something in the char- 
acter of a certain class of men, which he seems to think 
borders very closely upon inconsistency; and indeed we 
think so too. He says, 


“If the (false?) charge against Gen. Jaekson of being en-. 
gaged as a Negro trader could be substantiated, it would il] 
become many of his supporters in this county and State, 


to base their objections to him on that ground. We think. 


for consistency’s sake they ought to look at home and be six 
lent. How many of his tnost active revilers are those who 
hold these ‘‘unfortunate Africans,” as the political hypo. 
crite Barnes bas it, in slavery, and not only so, but with the 
most remorseless sang froid, transfer them to the soul 
drivers to be torn from their weeping brethren, and carried 
to the burning plains of the Mississippi?” 


Now let the characters here ailuded to by Mr. Sharpe, 
(if there are any such— and there may be for aught we know) 
feel the lash applied to their naked conscience, and lethim 
who wields it, receive that portion which he merits himself. 
And surely, if the “distress” of these Africans might be 
‘*pictured” in such ‘‘pathetic” colours, the man who advo- 
cates the elevation of him whose dark deeds have furnished 
the deepest shades for the picture, deserves that severe 
castigation which he triumphantly thinks he bas given to 
others. 


But notwithstanding his ‘‘weeping brethren are carried 
to the burning plains of the Mississippi,” his “‘abundent 
loving kindness” for their Anti-Jacksonian masters, on, 
whose heads he has emptied his “seven vials of wrath,” 
overpowers, and smothers into silent musing, all the ten- 
der sympathies of his heart, and prevents him from “‘speak- 
ing out” the wonderous workings of his horror-smitten 
soul—lest he might contribute te the number of slaves that run 
away from Frederick and Montgomery!!” Now we think he 
might as well have dissipated his “doleful forebodings”’, and 
finished his “picture” while he was about it; because he 
cannot believe that the slaves feel such a deep interest in 
the character of their masters as to take the trouble of running 
away, merely to prevent them from being disgraced! We 
think a more rational cause of their ‘departing in peace’ 
from the service of thy ir masters, has grown out of the cir- 
cumstance, that the Jackson editors have made numberless 
incontrovertable calculations to show that the proprietor of 
the Hermitage will be our next president, and the Adams 
editors have demonstrated with equal certainty that he is @ 
slave frader in principle and practice. ‘The slaves, very 
naturally believe, these calculations ‘‘to be the offspring of 
sincerity” and truth, and knowing that if so, Jackson will 
have the funds of the Union instead of his own private capi- 
tal, to vest in the rrape, and that they will then be certain 
of falling into his clutches, and being carried to the “‘bura- 
ing plains of the Mississippi,” unless they can make good 
their retreat; they therefore step out of the way, to prov 
mote their own convenience, and prevent the president ae 
free people from disgracing himself by appropriating the naltons 


tend that this is the true cause why the slaves have abscond- 
ed from Frederick and Montgomery io greater numbers, 
during the past spring than at eny former period.—We 
merely wish to place it with the reason assigned by i 
Sharpe, for the purpose of ascertaining which will 4 
most walter. 





up to a premature explosion, could he have prevailed upon 


al funds in the purchase of slaves for market! We do notcon- - 
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The communication signed ‘‘North Carolina,” will not be 


‘gttended to, in cousequence of the postage not being paid. 


The writer will be reconciled to its suppression when he is 
jpformed that we cannot afford to pay the postage on the 
favors of all our correspordents, and we have determined 
to use every one alike. 





We have heard various complaints, from different quar- 
fers, that our paper has not been transmitted regularly. 
Our subscribers will please to examine their files, and eve- 
ty number they may have failed to receive, shall yet be fur- 
pished, on application to the office, in writing, or other- 
wise, specifying the numbers and dates of the papers 
wanted. 








Piscellancous. 





From the Boston Literary Gazette. 
EDITORIAL SQUABBLES. 

It is a strange thing that the Boston editors can- 
not quarrel, without a great desire ef being at 
once into the hair of each other. ‘They never ap- 

ear to be easy, until their opponents are jostled 
either hors du combat, or down a fruit cellar; either 
knocked down by sheer intellectuality, or by the 
more summary process of an infliction upon the 
cranium. Nor ts the evil of this propensity con- 
fined to ourselves alone, it is spreading abroad with 
great rapidity to our sister cities, affording a strik- 
ing. illustration of that excellent maxim, oP vil 
communication: corrupts good manners.” Tinie 
was when New York: presented a. most edifying 
examplar to neighboring emporiums. Time was 
when Philadelphia, under the tutelage of Bobby 
Waish, himself instructed by the peaceable de- 





portment of the Gothamites, offered no cause of 


complaint to the worthy professors of quietude or 
pusilianimity.. Now, forsooth, your Philadelpbi- 
anCiaps a harquebuss to the head of his brother 

vill, and threatens to blow him sky high. Yoar 
Toder purchases a villainous, green.cow hide, and 
sallies forth to baitle with a cripple, gets knocked 


down by the crutch of his antagonist, takes coach, 


rides home, writes articles, rubs bis bruised fore- 
head with warm vinegar, and thinks himself a de- 


vilish pretty fellow, and withal possessing the at- 


tributes of a military chieftain. 
Would we might stop here. 


a counterfeit compounding of the imagination. 
“What willthey say in England?) What will they 
say in Arrarat? 
(Doran! avauni!) when the story of the major’s 
squabble shall be banded about with twistings and 
turnings, perversions and inversions, fact and fac- 


Sini‘e? The major! one of the best fellows tbat ever 
The major! with his 


ute turtle and sheep's head. 
fine large face, broad forehead and acquiline pro- 
boscis. The major! who smiles oftener than any 


man on the face of the globe, and swallows ice- 


punch and codfish and crackr;. with a: grace ir- 
resistable. 
away. 


Idle as the winds! The major would not 


flinch from a twenty-four pounder, charged to the 


muzzle with mush or mustard seed!—pooh!. pish!! 
pshaw!!! 


_ But we digress, It is a mounful fact that the 
times are awfully pugnacious; and after due delibe- 


ration, afier aii attentive examination of cause 
and effect, after weighing this tbing and that thing, 


after pinching this ear and that ear, and corrugra- 
ting that nostril, and pressing tlis with the fore fin- 


ger of our left hand, we have come to the conclu- 


sion that all the -blamte lies at the charge of Boston 


t itors, This system: of “knock down and drag 
out” Was first broached here, and a pleasant‘num- 


er of proselytes it-has obtained alrcady. What 
can have induced people once so peaceable to 
Commence these 
tations of their n 
speak entirely in 


. y in reference to editorial geatlemen, 


are and should be the patterns of the age; the 





We Would “rather 
fhan afhousand pounds” that our after-tale was 


What will they say at Niblo’s 


attacks upon the noses and répu~ 
eishbors, we cannot imagine. We 


very glasses of fashion. (Heaven grant we may 
not shortly be obliged to add of some, the mould of. 
form.) It gives us the highest satisfation however 
to state, that the first who introduced this plan of 
operations militant, and proceeded to kick the ob- 
ject of his rancor, was knocked into a corner of 
the office amid a heap of pi, and pounded with balls 
till his frontispiece was as black as that of an 
Ashantee. 

We repeat that our scissors and quill fraternit 
have set the example to the Union. In every aif- 
ference of opinion, paragraphs teem with gun- 
and-dagger sentiments. ‘The very i’s and g’s re- 
semble pistols and double-headed shot; venemous 
expressions are italicised; (and every body knows 
jthat italics bears a reputation neither honorable 
nor imitable;) language is ransacked for vitupera- 
tive epithet; and abundant bloody marks of ‘admi- 
ration, cause us to exclaim, “Is this a dagger 
which I see before me?” het any reasonable per- 
son examine these ferocious signs !!!!!! and say, 
if he can, that a being possessing a thimble full 
of the milk of human kindness, could, after mature 
deliberation, parade them before his readers as 
they are done in what are called respectable prints. 
“Great oaks from little acorns grow,” and awful 
are the nen that proceed from trifling 
causes. The Pope’s great toe has caused many a 
sanguinary war. Let editors beware how they 
squint into their neighbor’s countiag rooms. The 
accuteness of olfactory neryes has Jed many a man. 
into inextricable difficulty. Let editors be careful 
how they “smell a rat.” We repeat again that a 
vicions example. has been exhibited in ourselves. 


pent and do better, remembering 


‘Heaven may forgive a crime to penitence, 

For heaven can judge if penitence be true: 

But man, who koows not hearts, should make 
examples, 


Which, like a warning-piece, must be shot off, 
To fright the rest from crimes,” 


REVOLUTIONARY WORTHIES. 

At the late celebration in Providence, 40 veter- 
ans of the Revolution (whose names and agés are 
given in the Providence American) attended the 
dinner given thein by the young men of that town. 
Captain Watermarf the oldest, will be 85 in:August; 





years of age. Four coloured persons also altended, 
one of whom, Watson, was-a: Captain in the black 
regiment. raised.in' Rhode Island, which did excel- 
lent service in the revolutionary war. Whole No. 
present 44: 
tended. The worthy old soldiers were highly pleas- 
ed with the hospitality extended to them. dne of 
them had a drum with him which he carried in the 
revolutionary war.. ‘Courier. 
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Passing Gveuts. 

















There: too is: the tale of his running —_—- 





England.—The London Gazette of May 30, an- 
nounces the following new'.appomtments in the 
Ministry. . 

The Earl of Aberdeen, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, in the room of Earl Dudley. 

Sir George Murray, Secretary of State for the 
Colonial Department, ia theroom:of Mr. Huskis- 
son. 

Viscount Lowther, the’ First Commissioner of 
the Woods and Forests and Land Revenue, in the 
room of the Rt. Hon. Charles Arbuthnot. 

The Rt. Hon. Charles Arbuthnot, Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, in the room of the Earl 
of Aberdeen. 

Sir Henry Hareinge, Secretary at war in the 
room of Lord Palmerston. Bay 

Thomas Peregrine Courtenay, Esq. Vice Presi-. 
dent of the Boanml of Trade, in the room of Mr.; 
Frankland Lewis. Mr. Courtenay will be sworn 
in a Privy Councillor. 





Let us mend our pens and our manners. Let usre-" 


the youngest who enlisted as a drummer is over 59 


Two-years ago-at the Jubilee, 111 at-/ 


ey 


Horace Twiss, Esq. Under Secretary of State, 
for the Colonial Department, in the room of Lord 
\F. L. Gower. 

George Banks, Esq. Secretary of the Board of 
Control, in the room of Mr. Courtenay. 

Lord Ellenborough is to remain Lord Privy 
Seal. The Irish Secretaryship, vacant by the res- 
ignation of Mr. Lamb, is not yet filled; and the of- 
fice of Mr. Grant, President of the Board of Trade, 
is stilf vacant. Lord Lowther, Sir G. Murray, Mr. 
Courtenay, and Sir H. Hardinge, have seats in the 
Cabinet. 

The Rt. Hon. Vesey Pingel is spoken of as 
President of the Board of Trade, but nothing is 
yet settled. 

The chief Secretaryship of Ireland, which has 
been resigned by Mr. W. Lamb, ‘is said to have 
been offered to Mr. Frankland Lewis, who declins 
ed it. Mr. Lamb's successor is not'yet named. 

An efficient appointment under the new Admin- 


Y;|istration was offered ts Mr. W. Horton, which he 


has declined. 

Mexico.—The ship kavinia, at. New York from 
Vera Cruz, in 23 days, brings advices from Mexi- 
co of late date, and papers to the 11th June, but 
no intelligence of particular importance. Appre- 
hensions of an attack by Laborde’s squadron had 
diminished. The Congress were engaged in busi- 
ness of a local character. They had passed a law 
declaring any exiled Spaniards who should return, 
out-laws. A military force was to be organized to 
California. The appointment of Guerreros to be 
the Governor of Vera_Cruz, gave much: satisfac~ 
tion.— American. Teel 

Piracy and Murder!—The Norfolk Beacon of 
Tuesday contains the following letter, dated Ha- 
yana, June 28. ‘? 

“We have here the account of Pirates having: 
captured a French ship from Vera Cruz bound to 
Bordeaux, and after having MURDERED THE 
PASSENGERS AND CREW, amounting to 
eighty three souls, and plundered the vessel of , it is 
said, $200,000, they sunk her off Cape Antonio. 
They afterwards captured an American schooner 
from Xagua bound to New York,. with stveral 
young lads on board who were going there for 
their education, and cut all their throals.. Vhis | 
latter vessel having beeh ‘found, a man: wes appre- 
hended im Mannanillo,.who proved’ to have been 
the Pilot of tbe pirate, and he has confessed the 
whole. This‘is'the story current here, and I am 
much inclined to believe it is true.. 


AFRICAN FREE SCHOOL. ' 

J. J Tuomrson, who lately notified the’ charita-: 
ble, and all those concerned for the Education of 
COLORED CHILDREN, of the loss of their 
|School House, by the removal of the old Baptist 
Church, has had the happiness to be presented with 
a suitable Lot, in fee simple, for the purpose of. 
erecting another School house. 

The respectable and public spirited gentlemaii‘ 
who makes this handsome donation, will convey a 
good title in trust: and it is hoped that a right zeal 
in good works, and a truly enlightened liderality. 
will induce a prompt subscription of the'few hun- » 
dred dollars which will be sufficientité erect the’ 
building. Freely have ye received,freely give: 

No appeal to the passions is here‘necessary, nor 
any common place declamation.: Every. thinking 
person knows how important iit iste have an edu- 
cated and virtuous joni : 

J. J.T. cheerfully charged himself‘ with the task: 
of personally soliciting contributions for the‘above 
purpose, and will tha y receive any small sum’ 
rat the Post Office, or at his’ Dwelting, and has re- 
ceived permission toname the following emen, 
to whom contribution’ may be handed: Wm. R. 
Jones 18 Baltimore street; John Hewes; Daniel - 
Raymond.. A Treasurer and Trustees will eusure’ 

proper application of the funds. \ 
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“Various, that the mind — 
Of man, studious of change, 
ind pleased with novelty, may be indulged.” 
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4 (From the Olio.) 
THE CONJUROR AND FOX. 
A certain well knows gaivester liv’d, 
By playing cards and dice, 


And so as he o'rreached the rest, 
He was not over nice. 


Fortune at length, that slipp’ry jade, 


Had left him with a frown, 
His rogueish tricks were all found out, 
And he was forced from town. 


He took himself to Yorkshire, 
Near where the Humber runs, 

And there he tHought he should be safe, 
From bailiffs and from duns. 


‘He knew not well how to subsist, 


So scanty was his fare, 
He might be said, Cameleon hke, 
Almost to live on air. 


His beard he suffer’d long to grow, 
His clothes did seldom change, 

And none could surely know him then, 
He was become s0 strange. 


Some said he was a conjuror, 
They saw it in his looks, 

And otbers said it must be so, 
For he read magic books. 

This ramor soon came to his ears, 
Which caused no consternation, 

For though he never conjured yet, 
He set up conjuration. 


You’d be surprised to hear how well. 
He practis’d this new art, 

What sage advice to those whocame, 
He freely did impart. 


If barns were robbed, or houses broke, 
Or goods or money taken, 

If cattle kill’d or stray’d away, 
Or farmers lost their bacon. 


If any wish’d to know their fate, 
As widows, maids, or wives, 
Or any rare occurrences 
Of past or future lives. 


To this same conjurer they went, 
Who gave them information 

Of all they wished to know, 
Without much hesitation. 


So much his fame extended then, 
His coffers filled so fast, 

He only entertained a fear, 

_ fis trade it would not last. 


Two noble fords at length resolv'd 
His conjuring art to try, 

And for that purpose orders gave 
To have a sav’ry pie. 


And these same lords took special care 
That what the pie contained, 

A secret should be closely kept, 
And so it still remain’d. 


And then between these noble lords 
A wager large was laid, 

The conjuror could net declare 
Of what the pie was made. 

The table being fully spread, 
And company eli come, 

The conj’ror with solemnity 
Was shown into the room, 


He knew nought of the wager 
Those noble lords had laid, 
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Nor that he would be cali’d upon 
To exercise his trade. 


At length one of the noble lords - 
Said, “Conjuror you must 

Now tell us what this pie contains 
Conceal’d beneath the crust.” 


The coniuror, with much affright, 
Began to quake and tremble, 

“My lords,” says he, ‘‘the truth I'll tell, 
I will not now dissemble. 


The race is run—the chace is o‘er, 
It has been running fast, 

And you, my lords, can plainly see, 
Th’ old fox is caught at last.” 


“That's right,” cried out the noble lord 
. Who gave the proffer‘d bet, 
‘'The fox is now beneath the crust, 
Five thousand pounds I get. 


Conjuror, to you, one half I give, - 
‘To keep you for your life; 

The other half I mean to give 
My children and my wife.” 


The eonjuror then took his leave, 
And made his bow profound; 

And whilst be lived his fame kept up 
Throughout the country round. 

fe _ 


SERIOUS AFFAIR. 

The Charleston City Gazette satirizes, in the 
following manner, the effervescence about resisting 
the laws, and dissolving the Union, which at pre- 
sent prevails in that quarter. 

“A meeting of Misses attached to Madame Know- 
all’s Female Academy, to take into consideration 
the odious Tariff, was held on the 10th inst. Miss 
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_| Victoria Brittannia Wellborn was called to the 


Stool, and Miss Euphemia Scribwell was appoint- 
ed Secretary. The following preamble and reso- 
lutions were unanimously agreed to:—- 
Whereas it is the duty of children to assist their 
pe. v2 and Mammas in the arduous duties of life; 
and whereas it is better for us to mind their busi- 
ness, than to spoil our complexions by poring over 
books; and whereas Congress have lately taxed all 
articles of female attire, for tiie expressed and 
avowed'purpose of encouraging domestic industry, 
which is quite shocking— 

Therefore Resolved, that we do agree and pledge 
ourselves not to wear a shoe, feather, flower or cor- 
set, which is not the genuine English, of the latest 
London fashions, and will abstain from all Domestic 
Fabrics, until our papas are tired of buying such 
trumpery. 

Resolved that we love foreign luxuries, particu 
larly if they cost a great deal of money—that we 
hate domestic drudgery, and care not a fig for any 
Union, save one. 

Victoria Brirannia Wexxporn, Pres’t. 
¥ puimia Scriswe tr, Secretary. 
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| Quton Seminary 


AT THE BACK OF THE 
AFRICAN CHURCH, SHARP-STREET. 


W. M. LIVELY, 


Has the honor of announcing to his Friends 
and the public generally, that this Institution is 
now open for the reception of pupils of both sexes. 
In this Schoo) will be taught, Reallia, Writing, 
Aritemetic, English Grammar, Geography, with 
the use of Maps, &c. Ancient and modern Histo- 
ty, Geometry, Composition, Natural Philosophy. 
also, the Latin French & Greek Lan ages. He 
will attend Private Families. if sehenead. 
TERMS MADE KNOWN ON. APPLICATION. 





MV. B. Various kinds of Needle-work taught by 
a Lady of abilities. 





READ THIS. 
THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION 


OF THE 


ANUMISSION SOCIE 
ue OF NORTH CAROLINA, ay 
Will convene at New-Salem Meeting-House, jp 


Randolph County, on Friday the 12, of Septem. . 


ber next, at 11 O’clock A. M. The officers of 
each Branch Society will please to mention, exp|j. 
citly, in their returns, the name of the Post-Office 
to which letters, papers &c. shall, in future, be di. 
rected for their use. A want of this information 
has, heretofore, operated unfriendly to a speedy 
communication between the several Branches and 
the parent Institution; and we hope the vexatious 
delays which have arisen from this source will be 
a sufficient inducement to comply with the aboye- 
request. The Branches are also reminded that the 
last Association adopted several important mea- 
ures which will require the aid of funds to 

them into execution: they will, therefore, please te 
transmit, by their Representatives, such sums as 
they may have on hand, and such as may hereafter 
arise from voluntary donation, for the use of the 
said General Association. 


July 12, 1828. Wo. Swaim, See. 
TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION . 
T 


GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION, 


The price of subscription is Taree DoLuars per annum, 
payable within siz months of the time of subscribing—but a 
full receipt will be given, if Two Dotians anv Firty Cents 
be paid in advance. 

Subscriptions will not be received for less time thana 
year, out of the city of Baltimore; and the money must al- 
ways be paid in advance by distant subscribers, unless they 
communicate their names through the medium of ap au- 
thorized Agent. The difficulty in colleeting small sums, at 
a distance, renders a strict adherence to this rule indispen- 
sably necessary. ° 

Subscribers will not be at liberty to withdraw their names 
if they are ip arrears. 

The postage must be paid on all letters and communicg- 
tions, received by the editor, through the Post-Office, 

Address BENJAMIN LUNDY, Editor. 

South-East corner of Market and Gay Streets Baltimore. . 

AUTHORIZED AGENT 
Wm. A. Tyson, Ellio’s mills, Md. 
Asner M. PLummer, WVewmarke, do. 
Jacos Janney, Washingon, D. C. 
Tuomas M, Scotrietp, Do. Do. 
Danie. Brian, P. M. Alexandria, do. 
Post Master, Leesburg, Va. 
Daniet Stone, P. M. Waerford, do. 
Samuet Brown, Wincheser, do. 
Jona. Taytor, sr. Loudoun Cowny, do. 
S. R. Jones, Brook Couny, do. a> 
Ricuarp MENDENHALL, Jamesown, N. GC. 
Tuomas Moors. P. M. New Garden, do. 
Samvet Hint. P.M. Randolph Couny, do. 
M. Lone, P. M. Long’s Mills, do. 
B. D. Rounsavitie, Lexingon, do. 
Tuomas Lunpy, Surry Couny, do. 
Benjamin Swaim, New Salem, do. 
Rev. H. M’Minzan Cheserville, S. C. 
P. Carer. Ese P. M. Yorkville, do. 
James Jones, Greenville, Tenn. 
Rev. Wirtram Mack, Columbia, do. 
Wha. Bryant. Nashville, do. . 
Joun A. Henry, Washington County, Arkansaj; 
Rev M. Jamieson, Lebanon, Ky. 
ALEXANDER Reywotps, Hert County, do. 
Rev. J.T. Crow, Smockville, Ia. 
Tueron Baownrretp, Columbia, IIl. 
Hooper Wanren, Esq. Springfield, de. 
Post Mastea, Cincinnalti, Ohio. 
Wittiam Lewis, Harrisville, do. 
Nesemiang Wricut, Belmont, do. 
Jeuv Lewis, Brownsville, Pa, 
Jesse Kersey, P. M. Westchester do. 
Dr. Ezra Mitcuenor, Londongrow, do. 
Dr. B. Fusser, Kennet Square, do. a 
James Morr, (No 45, Front-Street,) Philadelphia. 
Wa. P. Ricwarvs, Wilmington Del. 
Ricaarp Luxpvy, Burlington, N. J. 
Manton Day. Peorkstreet, New York. 
Rev. N. Worcester. P. M. Brighton, Mass. 
Samvet Puusaicx, Beston, do. 
Rev. L. D. Dewy. Sheffield, do. 
Treapway & Apams, New Haven, Conn- 
Joun J. Wexis & Sow, Hariford do. 









James Crorrenr, Liverpool, England. _ 
Wa. B. Bowrer, Port-au-Prince, Hayli. 
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